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Johnson's indifference to pictures.      [A.D. 1701.
' I know my Baretti will not be satisfied with a letter in which I give him no account of myself: yet what account shall I give him ? I have not, since the day of our separation, suffered or done any thing considerable. The only change in my way of life is, that I have frequented the theatre more than in former seasons. But I have gone thither .only to escape from myself. We have had many new farces, and the comedy called The Jealous Wife1, which, though not written with much genius, was yet so well adapted to the stage, and so well exhibited by the actors, that it was crowded for near twenty nights. I am digressing
superiority in the art you profess to .be preserved in stuff more durable than canvas." Sir Joshua urged the difficulty of procuring a plate large enough for historical subjects. "What foppish obstacles are these !" exclaims on a sudden Dr. Johnson. " Here is Thralc has a thousand tun of copper; you may paint it all round if you will, I suppose ; it will serve him to brew in afterwards. Will it not, Sir?" to my husband who sat by. Indeed his utter scorn of painting was such, that I have heard him say, that he should sit very .quietly in a room hung round with the works of the greatest masters, and never feel the slightest disposition to turn them, if their backs were outermost, unless it might be for the sake of telling Sir Joshua that he had turned them.' Such a remark of Johnson's must not, however, be taken too strictly. He often spoke at random, often with exaggeration. ' There is in many minds a kind of vanity exerted to the disadvantage of themselves.1 This reflection of his is the opening sentence to the number of the Idler (No. 45) in which lie thus writes about portrait-painting:—'Genius is chiefly exerted in historical pictures; and the art of the painter of portraits is often lost in the obscurity of his subject. But it is in painting as in life ; what is greatest is not always best. I should grieve to see Reynolds transfer to heroes and to goddesses,
to empty splendour and to airy fiction, that art which is now employed in diffusing friendship, in reviving tenderness, in quickening the affections of the absent, and continuing the presence of the dead.' It is recorded in Johnson's Works, (1787) xi. 208, that 'Johnson, talking with some persons about allegorical painting said," I had rather see the portrait of a dog that I know than all the allegorical paintings they can show me in the world."' He bought prints of Burke, Dyer, and Goldsmith—' Good impressions' he said to hang in a little room that he was fitting up with prints. Croker's BoswM, p. 639. Among his effects that were sold after his death were ' sixty-one portraits framed and glazed,' post, under Dec. 9, 1784. When he was at Paris, and saw the picture-gallery at the Palais Royal, he entered in his Diary :—' I thought the pictures of Raphael fine ;' post, Oct. 16, 1775. The philosopher Hume was more insensible even than Johnson. Dr. J. H. Burton says:—'It does not appear from any incident in his life, or allusions in his letters, which I can remember, that he had ever really admired a picture or a statue.' Life of Hume, ii. 134.
1 By Colman. 'There is nothing else new,' wrote Horace Walpole on March 7, 1761 (Letters, iii. 382), 'but a very indifferent play, called The Jealous Wife, so well acted as to have succeeded greatly.'
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